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Purifying America 
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Mailer’s famous murderer 

friend, is released from jail and 
kills again. He receives an eighteen- 
year prison sentence. At the same 
time, the Supreme Court upholds the 
forty-year prison sentence of a man 
convicted of possessing and selling 
nine ounces of marijuana. These two 
crimes and punishments dramatize 
the consequences of taking seriously 
the proposition that this nation’s 
‘‘number-one’’ crime problem is 


“drugs.” However stupid and ugly 


that idea might seem to some of us, the 
fact is that it has fueled the great anti- 
drug crusade our nation has waged for 
the past several decades. 

Instead of questioning the absurd- 
itv and futility of this unwinnable 
war—our second since World War 
il—we steadily escalate the conflict. 
Declaring that narcotics trafficking 
was “the nation’s most serious crime 
problem,” on January 21, 1982, Attor- 
nev Gencral William French Smith 
announced that the director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation will 
take over efforts to combat it. At a 
news conference Smith said that he 
had given the bureau concurrent juris- 
diction with the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, “bringing the full re- 
sourccs of the FBI to bear on the prob- 
lem of domestic drug trafficking.” The 
stubborn American fantasy that 
“drugs” are a “crime problem.” solu- 
ble by means of draconian laws com- 
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passionately administered, was thus 
given another shot in the arm. 

What the two widely different books 
under review here have in common is 
that each tells us a good deal about the 
phenomenon now called, rather stu- 
pidly, “drug abuse.” As nearly every- 
one must know by now, during much 
of his career as a performer, Elvis Pres- 
ley used a variety of psychoactive 
drugs. How did Presley procure these 
drugs? He got them quasi-legally, by 
prescriptions from doctors; they were 
delivered to him, through his servants, 
by pharmacists. I say quasi-legally, 
because from the very first step of 
Presley’s drug-procurement program 
the whole affair was a fraud. Many of 
the prescriptions were made out in the 
names of people in Presley’s entou- 
rage, or in his wife’s or daughter's 
name, and the drugs were then trans- 
ferred to and used by him. This itself 
was a violation of the drug laws. But 
these laws werc never intended to con- 
trol people like Elvis Presley, as we 
shall see. 

What drugs did Preslcy usc? Mainly 
Quaalude, Placidy! (recently in the 
news in conncction with Supreme 
Court Justice William Rehnquist), 
Demerol, Dilaudid. Dexedrine, and 
Biphetamine. Pills and tablets Presley 
took orally, liquids intramuscularly. 
This was very important for him. As 
Albert Goldman tells us in his bril- 
liant, biting book Elvis, Presley ‘never 
takes a shot in the mainline. He associ- 
ates intravenous injections with the 
despised character of the ‘junkie, a 
type he would like to see rounded up 
en masse and committed to lifelong 
imprisonment in concentration 
camps.” If this seems like a delicious 
bit of hypocrisy, wait—there is more, 
much more. 


The popular image of Presley—that 
when he was not making music, he 
was making love or counting his 
money—could not be more false. Dur- 
ing much of his career, Presicy’s main 
interest in life was drugs: getting 
drugs, taking drugs, lying about 
drugs, and, above all else, participat- 
ing in the American Holy War against 
drugs. Believe it or not, Presley was 
actually a fanatic drug-prohibitionist 
who believed that “drugs”? were a 
“Communist conspiracy’’ against 
America. Goldman relates how Pres- 
ley met and became infatuated with a 
narcotics agent named John O’Grady, 
and how, when listening to O’Grady’s 
drug-busting tales, ‘he would sigh 
wistfully and say, ‘Man, I wish I could 
be an undercover narcotics detec- 
tive?” 

Presley’s ambition to play a public- 
ly recognized part in this purification 
program—America’s latest and 
perhaps most hypocritical ever—was 
fulfilled in 1970, when President 
Richard Nixon appointed him as an 
agent of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. Presley treasured 
the gold-and-blue enamel shield sym- 
bolizing his achieving this lofty posi- 
tion and kept it always with him, in the 
same casc in which he kept his illegally 
prescribed pills. The Swiftian irony of 
the meeting between these two clowns 
whom all the world mistook for kings 
is marvelously captured by Goldman: 


Richard Nixon was poised to launch at that very 
moment a mighty new crusade against drugs. 
He planned to label drug abuse ‘America’s 
Number One Problem.” Not content with just 
denouncing drugs and beefing up the federal 
drug budget. Nixon was already planning to set 
up a drug superagency. modeled along the lines 
of the FBI and the CIA. called the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency. The cost of this new sceret police 
force would be staggering. By Fiscal Year 197-4. 
Nixon would have raised the drug law enforce- 
ment budget 1100 percent above what i was 
when he took office in 1968... . Now, just as he 
is to sound the clarion call to the mation... a- 
long comes one of the greatest heroes of Amer- 
ican youth, Elvis Presley, America’s Number 
One Entertainer. proposing to talk to the Num- 
ber One American about America’s Number 
One Problem! . . . This was an opportunity fora 
real summit! 

When Elvis walked into the Oval 
Office, he was “high as a kite.” says 
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Goldman. Then Presicy gave a little 
speech: 


Elvis’s rap began with the advocacy of himselfas 
“living proof that America is the land of oppor- 
tunity.” Overnight he had gone from truck driv- 
- er to superstar.... Now, he explained, his 
greatest concern was the youth of America, who 
had been seduced into drugs and immorality by 
the “filthy, unkempt appearance and suggestive 
music of the Beatles.” 
Having received ‘ta BNDD badge 
and a complete set of credentials” as a 
drug agent, Presley set himself to 
purifying America. Goldman quotes 
an FBI memo of a meeting between 
. Presley and an assistant director of the 
bureau according to which Presley 
volunteered “‘to make such informa- 
tion fi.e., information about fellow 
performers] available to the bureau on 
a confidential basis whenever it came 

‘to his attention.’’> Adds Goldman: 
“Slashing through the bureaucratic 
gobbledygook you could sum it all up 
in one line: Elvis offered to work as an 
informer.” 

Presley’s massive illegal drug use 
was known, of course, to the narcotics 
agents, who chose, however, to look 
the other way when it came to dealing 
with this superstar. Indeed, since the 
good old days of Prohibition, antidrug 
laws have been the perfect weapon for 
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discriminating tyrannization. With it, 
the narcs could endear themselves to 


. those in power not only by letting VIPs 


have ail the drugs they wanted but 
also by ruining the lives of their ene- 
mics (and of defenseless scapegoats, of 
course). 

Actually, antidrug laws are rarely 
invoked against VIPs; and when thcy 
are—for example, against Hollywood 
personalities—the defendants are 
usually treated very Icniently. In some 
cases, the selective enforcement of the 
drug laws goes further still. Senator 
Joseph. McCarthy, for example, was 
not only unmolested for his addiction 
to morphine but was supplied the drug 
personally by Harry Anslinger, the 
head of the Federal Bureau of Narcot- 
ics. Contrast this with the fate of Roger 
Davis, whose forty-year prison sen- 
tence for possession and distribution 
of nine ounces of marijuana, worth 
about $200, was mentioned earlier; 
and more generally, with the fate of 
countless lower- and middle-class 
Americans prosecuted and convicted 
under the drug laws. 

While Presley was never indicted 
for any violation of the drug laws (or 
for his flagrant violations of the gun 
laws), after he died his doctor, George 
Nichopolous, was indicted on the 
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charge of ‘‘criminally overprescrib- 
ing” sedatives, stimulants, and pain- 
killers. Although the prosecution 
proved that Nichopolous prescribed 
**31,000 amphetamines, sedatives, 
and painkillers” over the last two-and- 
one-half years of the singer’s life, the 
physician was acquitted of all charges 
by the jury. Why? Because, according 
to the New York Times, the jury ‘“‘unani- 
mously concluded that the doctor had 
made a good-faith effort to help ... 
that he was a ‘good Samaritan’ who 
got into trouble only because he 
helped desperate patients that other 
doctors shunned.” Perhaps in our sci- 
entific age people are prepared to be- 


- lieve nonsense as bad as our forebears 


ever believed in the Age of Faith. Or 
perhaps the jury did not really accept 
that explanation and was merely.un- 
willing to implement our nation’s be- 
loved drug laws. (Had Nichopolous 
been found guilty on all the counts 
charged, he could have received a pris- 
on sentence of 140 years.) 


T SHOULD BE ADDED 

here that Elvis Presley was not 

the first, and will probably not be 
the last, famous American to wage war 
on drugs while high on them. Another 
was John Kennedy, upon whose drug 
use and sordid relationship with his 
supplier, Dr. Max Jacobson, Eddie 
Fisher’s recent autobiography (Eddie, 
published by Harper & Row) throws 
some fresh light. 

That Kennedy had becneswhae 
would have been called, had he not 
been president—a ‘‘junkie” has been 
known for some time. The details of 
that story, such as we have them, 


‘emerged after Kennedy was dead and 


sanctified, and his supplier was de- 
frocked and satanized. In 1972 even 
the New York Times considered it fit to 
print that 


in 1961 [Jacobson] went with the president to 
Vienna for the summit meeting with Khrush- 
chev and... gave the president injections 
there... . Once. when Dr. Jacobson was in the 
audience for the Boston tryout of Mr. [Alan Jay] 
Lerner’s On a Clear Day, he turned to Mrs. Bur- 
ton Lane, the wife of the musical’s composer, 
and made a boast that many persons say he 
often makes. As Mrs. Lane recatled it, Dr. 


Jacobson pointed to his te clip, a pT-109 insig- 


nia. and said. “Do you know where I got this? I 
worked with the Kennedys. [ traveled with the 
Kennedys. I treated the Kennedys. Jack Ken- 
nedy. Jacqueline Kennedy. They never could 


have made it without me...) Jacqueline KRen- 
nedy Onassis confirmed through a spokesman 
that she had been treated by Dr. Jacobson but 


declined to elaborate. 
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On many of his visits to shoot up 
Kennedy, Jacobson took Fisher with 
him. Although Kennedy was high on 
speed and on Jacobson, some of the 
people around him were less enthu- 
siastic about the unorthodox (to say 
the least) treatments the doctor was 
dispensing. Fisher’s recollection of 
that situation is summed up in this 
vignette: 


But once I heard him [Kennedy] say, “I don’t 


care if there is panther piss in there, as long as it 
makes me feel good.”” Max never told anvone 
exactly what was in the formulas. If asked, he 
would say with exasperation, “If I tell you, are 
you going to know?” You weren’t supposed to 
question God. He even refused to let White 
House doctors analyze the injections he gave the 
president. 


Fisher then adds this revealing 
glimpse into the Kennedy-Jacobson 
relationship: “I saw Kennedy offer 
him a five-hundred-dollar bill after 
one of his treatments, but Max shook 
his head and said, ‘If I cannot serve 
the president of the country I live in, 
then I am not worth anything.’ ” De- 
spite the fact that $500 is now worth 
only a small fraction of what it was 
worth twenty years ago, ironically the 
government has withdrawn $500 bills 
from circulation. Why? Because they 
are considered to aid the “‘traffic” in 
illegal drugs. , 

That alleged liberals and opponents 
of drug laws can be just as wronghead- 
ed in their own way as Conservatives 
and born-again crusaders is amply 
illustrated by Dean Latimer and Jeff 
Goldberg’s Flowers in the Blood. These 
authors, who are professional writers, 
have produced a well-written book 
setting forth the history of opium use, 
in which they do not disguise their 
hostility to the scapegoating of drugs 
and drug users. Unfortunately, the 
story they tell is not particularly new. 
And the way they tell it is seriously 
damagcd by their credulous embrac- 
ing of medicomythological “explana- 
tions’’ of opiate addiction. 

The book begins with an introduc- 
tion by William Burroughs, in which 
he states that “the recent discovery of 


opium receptors in the brain, and the 


body's own painkiller endorphin, sug- 
gests that there is a preaddiction 
metabolism related to endorphin 
deficiency. The addict needs to sup- 
plement a vital substance insuificient- 
ly produced in his body much as the 
diabetic needs insulin.” 

But the idea that an endorphin de- 
ficiency plays a causative role in opiate 
addiction is no more than an uncon- 


firmed hypothesis. Moreover, the 
analogy to diabetes is grossly mislead- 
ing: The uncorrected insulin deficien- 
cy of the diabetic is fatal, whereas the 
(alleged) uncorrected endorphin de- 
ficiency of the opiate addict is not. I, 
for one, doubt that endorphins have 
anything to do with addiction to opi- 
ates. The similarities between the uses 
of opiates, barbiturates, cocaine, 
marijuana, alcohol, and nicotine make 
the endorphin-deficiency hypothesis 
rather unpersuasive. Do cigarette 
addicts smoke because they lack an 
‘fendonicotine’’? Do people use 
cocaine because they lack an “endoco- 
caine’’? Do people eat too many sweets 
because they lack an ‘‘endocarbohy- 
drate”? 

There is worse to come. Burroughs 
writes, and Latimer and Goldberg 
presumably agree, that ‘‘methadone 
maintenance was the first glimmer of 


_ Fortherealist 
about drugs, 
there areno 
‘dangerous’ 

drugs. 


nae 
sanity in the antidrug hysteria that 
gripped America in the fifties and six- 
ties... .”? But was methadone, as Bur- 
roughs asserts, the “first glimmer of 
sanity” in this period, or was it, as I 
would contend, one of the more gro- 
tesque symptoms of this very hysteria? 
It seems to me that our whole attitude 
toward drugs and drug controls will 
depend on how we approach this sub- 
ject: whether with the assumption that 
certain drugs are so irresistibly tempt- 
ing that their availability and use 
ought to be strictly controlled by the 
state; or with the assumption that the 
use of various drugs represents but one 
class of temptations among many, and 
that coping competently with such 
temptations is the duty of men, 
women, and children who value self- 
control and want to live in a free soci- 
ety. 


IKE BURROUGHS, LATIMER 
and Goldberg eagerly prostrate 
themselves before the idols of 
modern pharmacomythology. “One 
can only marvel,” they write in a wor- 
shipful tone, “at this vision of body 
and mind as a vastly complex chemi- 


cal equation, interacting uniquely with 
the chemicals in plants like the opium 
poppy. We’ve been linked symbioti- 
cally, on a molecular level, man and 
poppy, endorphin and opium, since 
the first days of creation.” This may be 
poetic, but scientific it is not. 

How confused even “liberal” oppo- 
nents of our drug laws arc is sadly 
illustrated by Latimer and Goldberg’s 
conclusions. ““The inescapable con- 
clusion of all this furious effort,” they 
write, “may well be that there is no 
universal cure after all, and that the 
most efficacious solution to the opiate 
addiction problem is simply to give 
addicts opiates.”” What is there left to 
say? Taking opium on one’s own is an 
addiction and a problem; getting it 
from the government is a cure and a 
solution. Such is the intensity of the 
prevailing religious fervor concerning 
drugs. Finally, Latimer and Gold- 
berg’s casual use of the knee-jerk anti- 
capitalist, antidrug jargon—referring, 
for example, to people who sell heroin 
as “heroin magnates” and to their 
financial rewards as ‘profiteering’ — 
illustrates a powerful rhetorical con- 
sensus between right and left. 

Libertarians—especially if they are 
rationalists and skeptics about 
fashionable pharmacomythologies— 
are now the only identifiable group of 
people that reject this humbug. For 
the realist about religion, there are no 
gods; and for the realist about drugs, 


‘there are no “dangerous” drugs. (Iam 


taking for granted here that we all 
know that virtually all biologically ac- 
tive chemicals may be dangerous.) But 
deities and drugs are indispensable 
symbols for most people, which they 
have no intention of giving up. And if 


.people confuse symbols with what 


they symbolize—well, that merely 
proves that they are human. 

In the final analysis, all the current 
hullabaloo about drugs seems to me to 
come down to man’s age-old passion 
to push his fellow man around, and to 
do so, to boot, in such a wav as to make 
his victim look like the devil while 
making himself look like a saint. In an 
important sense, this is what man- 
kind’s great passion plays of purifica- 
tion—the religious persecutions and 
wars, the crusades and the witch 
hunts, communism and nazism— 
have been about. And this is what our 
contemporary persccuuons of drugs. 
drug users, and drug suppliers are all 
about. 

These purificatory rituals have been 
inspired and sustained by two domi- 
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nant justificatory images: God and 
Health. For the religious zealot, God's 
will justifies all manner of human bes- 
ality: for the medical zealot, Health 
plays the same role. In the name of 
leaving God, we hate: in the name of 
protecting Health, we ruin lives. 
Whe these justificatory claims are 
combined with our most hypocritical 
claim of all—the need to Protect Phe 
Child—then, truly, all hell breaks 
loose and the wise know itis time to get 
out of the way of people running amok 
to do good. 

Sull. the reader would be mistaken 
if he thought that we Americans be- 
lieved that using opium is always 
wrong. We only believe that it is 
wrong for Asians to grow the poppy 
that is the source of opium and for 
Europeans to ship its alkaloids to us. 
What is right, thank heaven, is for our 
farsighted government to stockpile 
opium for a “national emergency.” 
Our health planners have already got 
some 70,000 pounds of it secreted 
away and plan to add 60,000 more 
pounds to it. The picture is clear 
enough: So long as we are free and are 
not dying, opium is verboten; after we 
shall be fatally irradiated in a nuclear 
holocaust, however, the government 
will give us allthe opium we’ll need for 
a narcotized death. That seems to me 
like a high price to pay for regaining 
our inalienable right to opium—but 
we seem quite ready to pay it. a 


FDR, 1882-1945: A Centenary 
Remembrance, by Joseph Alsop. 
Viking Press, 256 pp., $25.00. 


The Roosevelt 


MURRAY N. ROTHBARD 


HEN RONALD REAGAN 
highlighted a quote from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
acceptance speech at the 1980 Repub- 


lican convention, it seemed like a clev- ° 


er tactical ploy to gain the votes of 
blue-collar workers with long memo- 
ries. But it has since become clear that 
this was a mark of genuine devotion, 
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and that FDR truly serves as a pres- 
idcntial model for Reagan. In this 
Roosevelt centennial vear. morcover, 
the conservative movement, led by 
journalists George Will and Vermont 
Royster. has hastened to cetehrate 
what Will has called “the splendid 
legaey of FOR™ and what Royster has 
termed in the pages of the Hall Street 


Journal no less—the “greamess” of 


FDR, “that quality of being larger than 
other men. seeming larger than life.” 
While not exactly a conservative, 


Joseph Alsop is at least a Rockefeller 


Republican, and so it is fitting that this 
kinsman of FDR should now be per- 
forming the major act of integrating 
Roosevelt into the pantheon of Amer- 
ican heroes. A gushing memorial 
valentine, Alsop’s book has been ex- 
cerpted, cited, and generally treated 
as the official line on Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

What’s going on here? How can 
men who aim to Get The Government 
Off Our Backs apotheosize the very 
man who entrenched the welfare state 
in America? Surely the perfervid con- 
servative embrace of the shade of FDR 
suggests far more than the usual 
centennial pieties and the fact that, 
with the striking exceptions of Hitler 
and Stalin, the mere passage of time 
for most Americans scems to cast a 
fuzzy bipartisan glow upon all defunct 
heads of state. 

In fact, there is a far more sinister 
process at work. Americans have long 
shown an inclination to invest The 
President with mythic powers and 
significance not even accurately 
attributable to absolute monarchs and 
tribal chiefs of yore. Whatever hap- 
pens in any era, in the economy, the 
society, or the culture as well as to all 


individual goals and aspirations is. 


loaded onto this chimerical figure. 


The president becomes the embodi- 
ment of the entire country, even of © 


much of the globe. But in that case, for 
us to be great, we must have a Great 
President; hence the continuing quest 
for chief executives who can be made 
to fit the mold of the mythic hero. We 
have heard much in recent decades of 
the dangers of “‘clitist history”; but 
this is clitist history gone berserk. 
All this, of course, fits with the mod- 
ern buildup of the Imperial Presiden- 
cy, of which FDR is the founder and 
grand exemplar. If one reads the 
simpering tributes. of Reagan and 
other conservatives, as well as of liber- 
als, centrists, and the myriad other 
worshippers at the Rooseveltian 


shrine, one sees always the theme of 
the Leader: ““He-brought us hope.” 
“He saw us through hard times.” “He 
brought greatness to the presidency.” 

For Ronald Reagan himself. the role 
madcel is even clearer. Reagan sees FDR 
as his pretotwpe. the Great Gommiuni- 
cator, What Ronnie is to the age of 
television. FDR was to the age of radio.. 
He was virtually Mr. Radio. as 


-Roosevelt’s mellifluous voice. in the 


unfamiliar patrician tones that Amer- 
icans admire, played on his audience 
in masterly fashion. Reagan gushes in 
remembrance: “When he came on, it 
was the biggest radio audience 
ever.... This was one of his great 
strengths ... his ability to communi- 
cate.”” One consummate actor salutes 
another. 

A hallmark of myth is that the myth 
makers don’t seem to care that their 
generalizations cannot be grounded in 
hard facts. Roosevelt brought us hope 
in the depression? Perhaps. But in the 
concrete all he brought us was a de- 
cade more of depression, which we did 
not get out of until World War II. Ifwe 
wished to be unkind, we might sur- 
mise that Reagan is enchanted with 
FDR’s ability to hang the Depression as 
an albatross around the neck of Her- 
bert Hoover forever, and to absolve 
himself of all responsibility, while he 
basked in the glow of appreciation for 
bringing us the tinsel of good cheer in 
hard times. Reagan is attempting the 
similar ploy of blaming Jimmy Carter 
and other predecessors for his own rec- 
ord deficits, but ¢his time the hokum 
doesn’t seem to wash. 

None of the myth makers excels 
Joseph Alsop in sundering the glitter- 
ing and dearly cherished generality 
from the hard facts. Thus, in summing 
up FDR’s personality, Alsop reveals an 
unlovely picture: a man who enjoyed 
encouraging his subordinates to fight 
it out in public; a man who discarded 
people “‘when they ceased to be useful 
to him’’; an obtuse and insensitive 
husband; an enigmatic pragmatist in- 
terested only in “results”; and—what 
Alsop doesn’t sufficiently stress—a 
politician notorious even in that 
hypocritical company for giving any 
man he saw the strong impression that 
the two of them were in complete 
agreement. But, after that damning 
litany, Alsop leaps to the conclusion 
that FDR was a “truly good man.” 
Why? In an unconscious self-parody, 
because Roosevelt ‘‘was the unrelent- 
ing enemy of misery, poverty, oppres- 
sion, cruelty .. . and every other form 
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